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Mr. MacKenzie: This is Robert MacKenzie, speaking from the 
British Broadcasting Corporation Studio in London. The BBC’s Lon- 
don Forum is very pleased, indeed, to join forces again with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Rounp Taste to bring you today a discussion of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—its present problems and _ its 
future. There are two United States members of our panel and two 
British members of our panel, and I am going to begin by calling in 
Malcolm Sharp in Washington to introduce the American side of the 
panel. Hello, Malcolm Sharp! 


Mr. Suarp: Hello, Robert MacKenzie! We are here in Washington 
with Senator Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota and Mr. James B. Reston, 
Washington correspondent for the New York Times, both of them 
familiar with current European developments and very alert to the 

problems which are now involved. Do you wish to introduce your 
_ people from London? 


Mr. MacKenzie: I have with me in the studio here in London the 

Right Honorable Walter Elliot, Conservative M.P. for the constituency 
in Clydeside, Scotland, formerly Minister of Agriculture, at one time 
Secretary for Scotland, and a frequent British delegate to the League 

_ of Nations in the mid-war years. Also I have the Right Honorable Ken- 
neth Younger, Labour M.P. for an East Coast port, formerly Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Some of you on the American side may 
know of him as a British delegate to the San Francisco Conference on 
the Japanese Peace Treaty and a frequent visitor to Lake Success, again 
with British delegations. 

I think that we might begin over here by taking a look at the ques- 
_tion of whether NATO is doing its job of work with regard to defense 
adequately. In other words, do we feel safe over on this side? How 
about it? 


Mr. Youncer: It is perhaps going a bit far to say that we feel safe as 
_ yet over here; but it is undoubtedly true that in recent months the con- 
; 1 
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fidence of Western Europe and of Britain has risen very considerably. 
Some of you may remember that General Eisenhower said less than 
two months ago that, although he was not satisfied, he thought that his 
forces were now strong enough to create a stalemate, though expensively 
and uneasily. 

However, that is not satisfactory, of course; but it is a great deal better 
than it was when he arrived in Europe, still less than a year ago. I 
think that we should remember that it is a short time that this has been 
going, even less than three years from the time the treaty was signed, 
and that during that time the building-up of these forces has been great- 
ly hindered by diversions to other theaters. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Would you add anything to that, Elliot? 


Mr. Exuior: I think that I would agree with Kenneth Younger that, 
while we do not feel safe, we do feel safer. The test of it is that people 
who are outside this organization are anxious to get into it. After all, 
that is the test of a good club, when people want to join it. Now both 
Greece and Turkey have shown a strong inclination to be associated 
with it, and certainly one of them, at least, has a long and very exposed 
frontier, and it is liable to all sorts of dangers. Therefore, I think that 
we may say that it is doing a good job now and that it is very astonish- 
ing what progress has been made in a short time. 


Mr. MacKenzie: There you have it, Sharp. How do your people feel 
about it? 

Mr. Suarp: Senator Mundt, what do you think about this? 

Senator Munor: I would answer the question the same way as our 
British colleagues. Progress has been made, but the progress has not 
been enough, and it has not been fast enough. Consequently, we have 
to look at the situation as it is. So if I were to be asked, “Do you feel 
completely safe?” I would say, “No.” 

Like the British colleagues, of course, we feel safer from realizing 
that some progress has been made in establishing armaments over in 
your area. 

Mr. Suarp: Reston, the general tone here seems happy, if not com- 
placent. 

Mr. Reston: I would like to raise this question, if I may. I can re- 


1'The members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization include: Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Canada, and the United States. Greece and Turkey were accepted at NATO meetings 


recently. 
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member in the days of the thirties, when I was a correspondent on your 
side of the water, that every American who was there at that time was 
always told that right after the last war if we had only “come in”—by 
which they meant into some political association with our British 
friends and the others on the Continent—that we should not have had 
either World War I or World War II. In other words, these people 
were saying to me at that time that they thought that the thing which 
deterred war was the political commitment. At the present time it 
seems to me that we are talking about this purely in terms of divisions. 
I am wondering if we can ever really feel safe in terms of military divi- 
sions or whether the security does not rest upon the political commit- 
ment. 


Mr. MacKenzie: What sort of political commitment do you have in 
mind there? To what are you referring? 


Mr. Reston: I mean the fact that the United States has said after this 
war, as it certainly did not after the first war, that any aggressor which 
was planning any attack upon the west of Europe, or roughly upon the 
entire NATO organization or area, would find the United States 
opposed to that aggressor. The United States has said that if such a 
commitment were given, there would be no attack. Now, that commit- 
ment clearly has been given by the United States in the NATO Treaty. 


That is my point. 


Mr. Extior: Yes, but I think that, without something to back it, the 


political commitments really would not amount to very much. I am 


reminded of the story of the old Quaker who saw the accident, and 
somebody said, “Are you really sorry for these people?” 

He said, “Friend, I am sorry five pounds. How much are thee 
sorry?” 

I think, for instance, the fact that an American admiral has been 
appointed as head of the Atlantic Command is a very important polit- 


ical fact, but it is still more important that he should have something 


to command. We have to begin on the basis of divisions and then move 
on to how these divisions are to be controlled. 


Mr. Youncer: I would not at all dissent from what Reston has said, 


but I would add the one military point that in addition to the political 
commitment we do attach importance to Americans being there on the 
_ spot before a war, so that they will be there at the start and not be com- 
ing in after a certain time lag. We are not quite, in modern conditions, 
sure how much of a time lag one could afford. 
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Mr. Reston: I just wanted to say that, as I think you know, Younger, 
I certainly agree that we must have something to back up the political 
commitment. The thing which disturbs me is this idea of safety. I am 
wondering if this generation can ever really feel safe or if we can ever 
really place upon the Continent the number of divisions which would 
be absolutely necessary to guarantee our safety against the overwhelm- 
ing land power of the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Youncer: I do entirely agree with that. I think that the major 
safety factor certainly is the knowledge that the United States would 
weigh in, but we do feel surer of that if we see some Americans over 
on this side in times of peace as well. 


Mr. Suarp: Senator Mundt, you will have to vote on appropriations 
and decisive bits of legislation. Are you satisfied with the way things 
are going? 


Senator Munort: No, I do not believe that I could say that I am satis- 
fied. I would like to comment, first of all, on the repeated emphasis of 
both of our British colleagues about the desire to have some Americans 
in Europe and in uniform, because a great many of our people in this 
country are pretty much disturbed about the fact that it seems that 
about the only forces in any numbers in uniform at the moment are 
Americans. True, America can contribute its part, but if we are going 
to have people in uniform over there, there should be a great deal more 
effort made by the people closer to the immediate danger zone to keep 
their number of people there. That is one of the things which is caus- 
ing some concern over here. Another thing which disturbs us also is 
the situation from the standpoint of the matter of appropriations. 


Mr. Exuior: I should not deny, at all, that there should be other 
people there besides Americans, but I do not think that either of us said 
chiefly Americans. I hope that we did not put too much emphasis upon 
the fact of Americans. I would put just as much emphasis on the fact of 
a Britisher—in fact, of Scotsmen. Until we get the Scotch divisions 
over there, I do not think that Europe will feel completely safe. But, 
after all, we do have a good big heavy commitment there now, and 
that commitment is growing. The effort we are putting out on rearma- 
ment is straining every nerve just now. Look at the cut which we just 
suffered in our meat ration, for instance. We are putting a tremendous 
weight of our financial, our economic, and our manpower into just 
this very question, of having a force ready to go in and a good deal of 
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it actually on the spot. As for the force in Britain, remember that it can 
get to Europe in twenty minutes. 


Mr. Youncer: I entirely agree with what my colleague has said. I 
think that it is correct that Britain has never had so many troops over- 
seas, including Europe, in peacetime as she has at the present time. And 
I would just like to revert to one point which I mentioned—this ques- 
tion of the diversion to other theaters. We are anxious to make our 
biggest possible contribution to Europe, but there have been diversions 
of both French and British divisions, which were given by Mr. 
Churchill recently, which amounts to about sixteen divisions, to the 
Far Eastern theater and to Asia generally. All of them, of course, could 
have been in Europe if they had not been elsewhere. That is one of the 
reasons we are so very keen not to increase commitments in that hemi- 
sphere. 


Mr. Suarp: NATO is extending in effect into the Middle East and to 
the Far East. Do you think that this is a desirable thing? 


Mr. Reston: I do not think that that was what Younger was suggest- 
ing. He was merely pointing out that, while they were making a certain 
contribution to NATO, they were also making a large contribution 
elsewhere. But that does raise, in my mind, this question: Would it not 
be very useful to the understanding on both sides of the Atlantic if 
there were some over-all world strategy or world board, we might call 
it, which would look at the requirements of military personnel all over 
the world, instead of merely partially for Korea and partially for 
NATO? The thought which I have in mind is that at the present time 
there is little realization on this side of the water as to what your com- 
mitments over there are—in Malaya and places such as that—whereas, 
on your side there seems to be also little understanding of what our 
commitments are in Korea and elsewhere. 


Mr. MacKenzie: What do you think of this suggestion? 


Mr. Exuior: There is a great deal of truth in it. It is one of the rea- 
sons why we all on this side welcomed the visit of Mr. Churchill to the 
other side of the Atlantic, so that the whole situation could be reviewed 
and not merely one or the other angle of it. If we could, of course, ex- 
tend that to the really top level of discussion with the chiefs of the 
Soviet Union as well, there might be a chance of getting rid of all 


these difficulties. 


But there is a good old French proverb that “the best is the enemy of 
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the good.” Let us make sure that we do understand and work the bits 
which can be made to work. We think that NATO can be made to 
work; and, apart from that, I think that a review by the chief politi- 
cians would probably have been better and more effective than a review 
by a military board. I do not know if the situation is ripe for a military 
board to review world strategy in the sense which has just been men- 
tioned. 


Mr. Suarp: Coming back from the world as a whole, this question of 
the European army raises the problem of European unification. 


Senator Munpr: That was just what I was going to revert to. We 
seem to agree that from the standpoint of putting enough men in 
Europe to rely solely on manpower as a factor of safety against the 
almost unlimited manpower of Russia would never seem to give us a 
very secure position. It also seems to hold that the cost of maintaining 
an army of that kind is rather prohibitive to the British, as our British 
cousins have indicated; and it certainly is becoming definitely prohibi- 
tive over here. 

And as we face up to the facts of life, to the fiscal budget now con- 
fronting us in Congress, the demands which we hear from the folks 
back home, and from both sides of the aisle are all in the direction of 
economy. So I think that we should make more of the factor of organi- 
zation. If we could bring about something which we refer to over 
here, loosely, as a “United States of Europe,” which perhaps has to 
move in the direction of an economic and political union growing by 
degrees, that would increase confidence certainly on this side and, I 
believe, on that side of the ocean. Surely it would be much easier for 
American taxpayers to contribute to a United States of Europe, bound 
together politically and not divided by a lot of little boundary lines and 
differences of currency and of tariff restrictions—much easier for us 
to encourage a continuing appropriation for that type of program than 
when we have to deal with twelve countries, each more or less strictly 
autonomous and separate from the other. 


Mr. MacKenzie: What do you feel is the British reaction to this sort 
of suggestion? 


Mr. Youncer: I do not think that we in Britain have ever wished to 
oppose the idea that there should be increasing unity in Europe. I think 
that Senator Mundt referred to doing it gradually. We would certainly 
think that it isa thing which could come only gradually. Where there has 
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been some misunderstanding, I think, in the United States is in the idea 
that Britain is just as much a part of Europe as all the other European 
states. That, of course, does overlook the fact that we have essentially 
always been a world power, that our commonwealth is scattered all 
around the world. We could not afford to sink our identity completely 
in purely European institutions. 


Moreover, so far as the defense side is concerned, we have never felt 
in modern conditions that a purely European combination would be 
enough. I doubt whether we would get these very great economies 
which our last speaker referred to at any rate very quickly simply by 
the fact of adding all these European nations together. That is a long- 
term problem, and I do not think that the defense problem could 
wait for it. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Kenneth Younger is a Labour M.P. Let us see if the 
Conservatives agree with such an approach. Walter Elliot. 


Mr. Exuior: On this our Conservative view is very similar to the view 
which Kenneth Younger has just been stating. But we go a little 
further. We are-naturally cautious people, Conservatives, and we want 
to be sure that if we make a united army, the right wing is not going to 
fight with the left wing of it. It is all very well to say, “Let us have a 
United States of Europe, politically bound together,” but unless nations 
have been bound together spiritually a little more than they are just now, 
there is no security at all that this army is going to fight as one. That is, 
I think, a point which is rather overlooked on the other side. Merely 
to put the European states into a room and say, “You are now the Fed- 
erated States, a United States of Europe,” is not going to make sure 
that when the army goes into action, part of it is not going to march 
over to the other side. We feel that we are all right with the NATO 
powers, because they are our blood brothers. They think the same way; 
they feel the same way; they talk the same way, in many cases. But 
there are wide and deep differences on the Continent, and you cannot 
hurry the solution to all this.’ 


2 The recent and latest economic crisis within France and the new flareup of the old 
French-German rivalry over the Saar have disturbed the carrying-out of current NATO 
plans. Because of its geographic position, most observers consider France of keystone impor- 
tance to Western European defense. The current crisis, the result of a long period of infla- 
tion, becomes of serious consequence to NATO. Because of its financial difficulties, France 
has been unable to meet its commitments toward the defense of Western Europe. By the 
end of 1951, it was unable to provide the promised ten active divisions. The United States 
has agreed to give France $600 million in economic assistance to produce the fourteen divi- 
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Mr. Suarp: There are skeptics on this side too about this proposal. 


Mr. Reston: I would not include myself among the skeptics particu- 
larly, but I would raise this question as to whether it is not a higher and 
more practical ideal merely to implement the objectives of the North 
Atlantic Treaty—that is to say, to work toward a closer organization 
within the entire Atlantic rather than merely perhaps a devisive, smaller 
association of the European nations within the Atlantic community. 


Senator Munor: I would like to bring into court as a witness at this 
stage a very eminent citizen of world renown, and that is General 
Eisenhower, who has a statement in the issue of U.S. News and World 
Report which came out here in Washington today. He makes this 
rather definite statement with which I certainly find myself in complete 
agreement, “There must be progress toward the unification of Western 


Europe if the objective of permanent security and peace in the Western 
World is to be realized.”* 


sions promised for this year. Now, it is said that she cannot produce these unless she re- 
ceives an additional $100 million. Because of this military weakness, France is not able to 
contemplate a strong German force in Europe. 


3 General Eisenhower, in his press conference of January 21, 1952, said, in part: 

“..Some years ago, the United States, believing that its own interests were thereby 
served, decided to undertake, in co-operation with the European governments, the Marshall 
Plan. The aim was to strengthen the economies of the war-crippled countries of Western 
Europe. As time passed and developments of the postwar period brought home to us the 
terrible danger we ran, here was brought forward the idea of collective security, but, remem- 
bering again our formula that security is the product of three great forces, the improved con- 
dition of the economy of Western Europe attained new and greater importance. The Marshall 
Plan began as an attempt, partially humanitarian, to prevent economic chaos. Now the 
peace and security of the world demand that the economy of Western Europe be sound and 
thriving. 

“The requirement for a healthy and stable economy in Western Europe is not merely of 
interest for this year or next year. It is a matter of the indefinite future. As time goes on it 
seems obvious that it cannot gain strength and stability if it is to remain split up in a number 
of independent economies. There must be progress toward the unification of Western Europe 
if the objective of permanent security and peace in the Western world is to be realized. 
This statement does not mean, of course, that we cannot produce temporarily a military 
equilibrium. But remember we are talking of long-term security. If we were just meeting 
an issue of this winter or next spring, the program would be entirely different. Everybody 
would be working at a different tempo and with different emphasis. We are working for a 
solution that will allow Europe to be prosperous, with its people not only enjoying a decent 
standard of living but living in the confidence that it will thrive and endure. 

“Now as a means or method that incorporates some of the long-term objectives as well as 
the short-term objectives, the European-army concept was born. Through the European 
army we can avail ourselves of German strength under conditions that are satisfactory to the 
people of Germany and that still do not give rise to justifiable fears in the rest of Europe. 
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Going on in his article, he talks about the importance of holding at 
least a constitutional convention to explore the possibility of bringing 
about that kind of political unity. I think that the time is here when our 
good friends in Britain should decide—and it is a decision which they 
should make—whether they would want to be a part of such a political 
union in Western Europe if it can develop or if they prefer to be out 
of it. But until that first decision is made, I suppose that it is difficult 
for the rest of the countries of Europe to determine whom even to call 
into the constitutional convention. Either with or without Britain in it 
there is much good to come from what we might loosely refer to as a 
United States of Europe; and certainly the only way to begin is to begin. 


Mr. Youncer: I think, if I may say so, that in the same statement 
General Eisenhower did make it clear that he appreciated Britain could 
not be on the same footing as the European powers. He used the phrase 
“progress toward unification.” We would probably all agree with that; 
I know that there are very many people in Europe who would. The 
trouble really is whether you mean by “unification” some kind of a 
tight federal organization or something a good deal looser. 


“We can take the European army, we can take the political unification of Western Europe, 
we can take NATO itself, and we can raise up dozens—literally hundreds—of questions: 
_ ‘How are you going to do this? What are you going to do with that?’ To some there will be 
no answer until we get right up against them. The fact is—and this is what I’m trying to 
- bring out this morning to you gentlemen—that the whole thing must succeed because there 
_ is no satisfactory alternative for any of us.... 

“Now there are a number of things that could be done in Europe today that do not cost 
money. The Schuman Plan is one of those things. I must say that the progress made in that 
_ area is most encouraging. The European defense force is another. Of course, it will not come 
' into being for some time even after all arrangements are made. It’s high time, it seems to 
me, after all these months of study, that the leaders of Europe recognize that there are going 
to remain to the bitter end some very tough problems. They must find a principle, a basic 
objective, and then a broad outline on which all can agree. That would cost nothing, and it 
would mean a great deal in America, which, as you know, is greatly responsive to an- 
nouncements of determination and spirit and readiness to do something. 

“In the same way, if the countries of Europe would officially call a constitutional conven- 
' tion to examine and actually cope with the problems of a great political and economic unit, 
_ reporting, let’s say, in a year or a year and a half, the mere fact that they called such a con- 
~ vention would mean a lot in the United States. So, while I think that most of us believe that 
' Europe has been doing about as much on the economic and financial side as its economy can 
stand, it does appear that there is room for action in the great field of moral and intellectual 

leadership. .. .” 

_ “Q. General Eisenhower, do you feel that the American people and the American Govern- 
_ ment have gone sufficiently into this question of European integration to be sure that it’s a 
_ practical possibility?” 

“A, When you finally find something that must be done, impossibilities disappear and 
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Mr. Extiot: Yes, because sometimes we are blinded a little by looking 
at maps and seeing a piece of land in the middle of it called Europe. 
A friend of mine, who has given a lot of study to this question, once 
said, “Civilization is not a piece of land surrounded by water; it is a 
piece of water surrounded by land.” The bonds across a body of water 
are much closer than the bonds across a piece of land, and after all we 
in Europe here, or we in Britain, feel much more secure, because we 
have North America with us than we would if somebody said, “First 
of all you’ve got to federate Canada and the United States, before any- 
thing can be done.” 

We believe that Canada and the United States thinking the same way 
will act the same way. The fact that there is not at the moment a gov- 
ernment of the whole of North America does not seem to us to alter the 
question at all. 


Mr. SHarp: Senator Mundt, do you want to say a word? 


Senator Munort: That still leaves me in considerable doubt as to 
just where our British friends stand with regard to my question— 
whether they prefer to be in or out of the Western European Union or 
a United States of Europe. It is very definitely a decision for Britishers 
to make, but I think that the time is here now to make it. We have been 


become merely major obstacles. In the light of cold, hard fact, I simply can't see any ac- 
ceptable alternative to a union, an economic union, between the states of Western Europe. 
I can’t see how economic union can be successful unless there is political co-operation. 

“Now I would be the last to minimize the numerous difficulties that confront such a pro- 
gram. Consider just pride of sovereignty that has existed for hundreds, and literally, in some 
cases, thousands of years: It’s terrifically important. . . . 

“If someone would show me an easier, better answer for the safety and security of the 
Western world, I would certainly be delighted. But I just cannot find it. I will add this: As I 
go around, I talk to many governmental officials in Europe. I have yet to run into one of 
them who did not believe that economic and political union was a necessity. Not one has 
ever quarreled with the theory.” 

“Q. Sir, do you include the United Kingdom in your definition of Western Europe?” 

“A. No, as a matter of fact I'm not certain how my own view developed on that. Perhaps 
my first teachers did not consider Britain part of Europe. As I said, I believe the sine qua 
non is political and economic union. With Britain’s world-wide responsibilities, with the 
world-wide nature of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and with the strength of its 
ties demonstrated many times, a political and economic union already exists: It is part of our 
existence today, and I think it is a fine thing. How can you combine that with Western 
Europe today? I can’t see it personally. 

“Now, aside from a satisfactory way of gaining German strength for the future, I look 
upon the European defense force as a step toward the political and economic union that I 
believe necessary. Therefore, to my way of thinking, the attempt to include Britain imme- 
diately would be a stumbling block rather than a help... .” 
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talking about it for several centuries. Winston Churchill has been a 
great leader in favor of a so-called United States of Europe. If we could 
just decide for ourselves who might belong, I think then a constitutional 
convention, such as General Eisenhower has proposed, might indicate 
at least how far we could go toward establishing some reasonably tight 
federation. I believe that the world has had a plethora of loosely knit 
organizations by now. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Before we take on the last issue in our discussion, 
Sharp, we might get an answer to the question which was put specif- 
ically of whether or not Britain wants to be in a federation if it does get 
formed here in Europe. 


Mr. Extior: Surely it is not possible to give a definite answer to that, 
whether we want to be in or out. After all, in Scotland, for example, 
we regard ourselves as being part of the United Kingdom, but by no 
means completely blended with it. And you cannot have these absolute- 
ly rigid definitions one way or the other. It was said, long ago, about 
Ireland: the Channel forbids union, and the Atlantic forbids separation. 
There are shades and degrees in all this. And surely you have to regard 
Britain as being associated with rather than part of Europe. The facts 
of geography show that. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Does that satisfy your side? 
Mr. Swarr: Reston, do you want to say something more on this? 


Mr. Reston: I just wanted to suggest this as a possible terminus point 
_to this part of the discussion. Perhaps it would help the organization of 
NATO if all members desisted from asking other members to do things 
_ that they are not prepared to do themselves. I do not want to argue with 
the Senator from South Dakota, but I am just wondering whether his 
constituents in South Dakota would look fondly upon a similar sug- 
gestion that we ourselves should be part of a United States of, let us say, 
the Atlantic community. 


Senator Munpt: That is a very fair question, and I want to answer it 
with considerable more definiteness than I have been able to get from 
our British cousins to the questions I have asked them. The United 
States definitely does not want to be part of a United States of Europe. 
We are perfectly willing to associate ourselves with it and would be in- 
creasingly desirous of helping to contribute to it if we could bring an 
end to the constant separation of little powers in Europe. It is very 

important that we move politically as well as economically and militar- 
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ily if we expect to be safe as free men against the strong power of the 
Communists. 


Mr. SHARP: One question which we must touch upon is the economic 
aspects of NATO: We are told that the burden of expense of rearma- 
ment is breaking the European countries. 


Mr. MacKenziz: Sharp, our boys are jumping to get back on that last 
question. I do not think that we can pass by. The implication was that 
they dodged it; I think that one of them at least would like to comment. 


Mr. Suarp: Very well, go ahead. 


Mr. Youncer: I would just like to point out what my colleague, 
Walter Elliot, said. I think that Senator Mundt, in expressing his views 
of the United States attitude toward coming fully into a federation 
exactly expressed the British one. We are very glad that Europe should 
go as far as it feels inclined to and feels able to do, but we do not wish 
ourselves to become fully interested. I think that that was made clear in 
his Columbia speech by Mr. Eden in his recent trip to the United States. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Is that definite enough for you? 


SENATOR Munor: That is fine. I have been trying to get that for ten 
minutes. I am glad to have it. 


Mk. Suarp: We are told that this burden of rearmament is breaking 
the European countries. We are sure that that is not true in any simple 
sense. They are great, strong countries still. But what is your view 
about that? 


Mk. Etxior: It is certainly a pretty heavy burden. The recent cut in 
the meat ration, as I say, is one of the indications of that. We have had 
to cut one hundred and seventy million pounds of foodstuffs from 
Europe, very largely because we cannot balance our budget. And one 
of the reasons for that is the enormous amount of our resources which 
we have put into rearmament. It creates a strain. 


Mr. MacKenzie: May I just illustrate that point by pointing out the 
meat ration is down to 15 cents worth per person per week. This illus- 
trates the problem, I think, in North American terms; it does certainly 
show how far the economy is strained here. 


Mr. Youncer: I agree with Elliot and perhaps go just a little further. 
The fact that we have to accept a certain amount of United States mili- 
tary aid in order to carry out our program shows that we did put our 
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sights just as high as we conceivably could, and perhaps a bit further. 
In fact, we do know now that the target we aimed at a year ago is not 
going to be reached. I think that we have strained ourselves very far, 
indeed. 

May I also refer back to a phrase which was used earlier? If we are to 
bear this burden, then we have to stress the factor of organization a bit 
more, because it is really the repercussions all over the world of the 
huge Western defense programs—the results in the terms of trade, and 
so on—which have caused our economic crisis rather than the actual 
number of guns and tanks which we are producing. It has an effect 
right through our economy, and perhaps we could put some of that right 
by a bit of cooperation and organization. 


Mr. MacKenzie: How about that? 
Mr. SHarp: Senator Mundt, what do you say? 


Senator Munor: We have certainly reached a discussion now where 
I can sympathize with our British cousins, because they discuss very 
frankly their financial strain and the difficulty of the British people to 
carry this defense load. That is something which I hear from my 
American constituents every day of my life, because our people also are 
feeling the impact of this great defense program, of our deficit spend- 
ing, of our foreign-aid program, which is costing billions of dollars a 


_ year, and of the consequent heavy taxes and inflationary costs. 


So it would seem to lead to the fact that all of us English-speaking 


_ people are going to have to find some more economical manner to meet 
— this challenge of communism, lest, in the final result, the prophecy of 


Lenin come true—that is, that he hoped to communize America by 


_ bankrupting it. I suppose that he had the same hope for the British, too. 


Mr. Suarp: We have one final question which relates to the remedy. 
Some of us were much impressed by Winston Churchill’s advocacy of 
over-all top-level negotiations with the Russians. Why will that not 
enable us to dispense with NATO? What has become of that proposal ? 


Mr. Youncer: When I was a member of the government and Win- 


- ston Churchill was making that proposal from the opposition, we never 


thought to turn it down. What we said was that we did not think that 


| 


high-level meetings were much good without a good deal of prepara- 


- tion and without some reasonable hopes that they could bear fruit. 


To go into high-level negotiations, if there really is no chance of agree- 


~ ment, I think, very often tends to make the situation worse. All I would 
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say is that we must be ready always to take any chance there may be for 
negotiation, because none of us likes this great build-up of defense. We 
must go on revising our estimates of the danger we have to meet, 
month by month and year by year. I am one of those who take the 
view that it is permissible to be a bit more optimistic now than it was 
when we launched all these defense programs a year ago. 


Mr. MacKenzie: I am afraid that our time is just about up now. I 
would like to say, from our side, that we have been delighted to have 
this opportunity for an exchange of views with our American friends. 
I know that I am speaking for my colleagues when I wish you all good 
luck from London. 


Mr. Suarp: We have enjoyed it on our side, too. 


‘ai 
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PROS AND CONS OF EUROPEAN UNION* 
By HAROLD NICOLSON 
* 


OUR poor old country, by which I mean Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, seems at the moment to be unpopular the whole way round. 
We are in disgrace with Persia and with Egypt; we have annoyed the 
French by not giving full and uncritical support to the Schuman and 
the Pleven plans; M. Spaak the President of the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe, when announcing his resignation from that 
post, implied that it was all our fault; and Senator Theodore Green, of 
Rhode Island, who came over to Strasbourg as chairman of the Senate 
delegation, stated in public that countries opposed to European Federa- 
tion and hesitated to welcome union now must not expect to receive 
assistance under the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

He pointed out that under this act foreign aid funds are to be used to 
promote “the economic and political federation of Europe” and that 
therefore their assignment to countries opposed to such federation was 
not in accordance either with the spirit or the letter of the act. He added 
that he hoped Great Britain would see wisdom and change her policy. 

It must seem extremely logical to the American tax-payer that it is 


- not very consistent of Great Britain to accept and indeed to solicit their 


money and thereafter to follow and assert policies that are the very 


. opposite of the policies which, at the moment, the American tax-payer 


would like to see us follow. They would like us to take the lead in creat- 


ing a European federation; in placing our defences and our foreign 
' policy in the hands, so to speak, of the Government of United Europe; 


in joining the Schuman plan for coal and steel and the Pleven plan for 
a European army; and in withdrawing the recognition given, perhaps 
somewhat impulsively, to the Communist Government in China. Why, 
asks the American tax-payer, should we continue to pay out our dollars 


to England, why should we support them more or less in Persia and 
_ Egypt, if they will persist in refusing, for reasons we still do not wholly 
understand, but which we cannot help feeling are selfish, to fuse with 
the other states of western Europe and make a firm federal bloc? 


Such an argument, to the ordinary American tax-payer, must appear 


* From a talk by the distinguished British writer and diplomat which was originally pre- 


sented by the Overseas Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation (see London Calling, 
January 10, 1952). 
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self-evident. The might of the U.S.A. has grown from federation; 
Europe, if she federated, would also become strong and unassailable; if 
she does not join all her forces and pool her resources she will not be 
strong enough to resist a Russian attack; it is therefore sheer lunacy on 
the part of Britain, if not something far more sinister, to render this 
great idea unworkable. We may not agree with this argument; we may 
feel that it omits many factors that are conclusive; but we cannot say 
that it is an illogical argument or one that, as reasonable and I hope 
sensible human beings, we are justified in resenting. I should probably 
feel exactly the same, if not even worse, did I happen to have my home 
in Illinois rather than in Kent. 

Of course, it is humiliating to be short of cash and have to depend on 
rich relations; of course, it is maddening to feel that this dependence 
implies that one ought at least to try to do what the rich relations ask. 
But these are the facts, and we have got to face them. The Americans 
are very generous, and tactful about so being; they do not, owing to 
their natural decency, scorch our pride. On the whole the policies of the 
State Department are wise and prescient policies, which would in most 
circumstances be the policies we should naturally follow ourselves. 

The difficulty arises when the great American public gets some idea 
or ideal into its head such as federal union or “Union Now.” Such ideas 
assume for them (and I have myself seen it working on frequent occa- 
sions) not merely political or professional importance but ethical value 
also. Thus those who do not immediately agree with their new idea are 
regarded not merely as stupid, ignorant, and disagreeable but also as 
wicked and immoral. Now the moment you think a man is evil when 
he does not agree with you, you are apt to regard all the arguments he 
may adduce as specious arguments, hypocritically and cunningly de- 
signed to mask his real wicked purposes. The Americans think we are 
being selfish in not joining the European Union and that all the argu- 
ments which we may advance to explain our disinclination are mere 
excuses. And I confess that hitherto we have not put our arguments 
either very clearly or very well. Above all, perhaps, we have not put 
them in such a form as to render them comprehensible to the great 
American public. 

We say, for instance, that they must remember that we are not a 
continental power only but also a member of the British Common- 
wealth, the centre of a great empire, and an island dependent upon im- 
ports from overseas. They do not respond to that argument with any : 
warm movements of the heart and mind. They do not understand that — 


, 
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ae fale man and woman in this country really does feel a sense of 
detachment from western Europe and of kinship with the Dominions. 

It is absurd, to our minds, to suggest that we should establish with, let 
us say, Belgium, ties more binding than those that unite us with New 
Zealand. The idea is repugnant to us. To the outsider the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire may seem merely a vague political expression, 
or perhaps even a pathetic fallacy: but to us, who are able to feel sub- 
jectively about the thing, it is something infinitely more important than 
that. There are some sentiments that are even stronger than geography 
or economics. We feel that we belong to each other; and, to put it in its 
crudest form, we do not want to weaken our association with our over- 
seas people in tying ourselves up separately with Europe. 

Now the key word in this crude statement is the word “separately.” 
Do the Americans fail to see that even if Great Britain were prepared 
to enter a European federation, Australia, Canada, South Africa, and 
New Zealand would feel uneasy in such a combination? Therefore the 
defence of Britain, the symbolic if not the actual centre of our rather 
odd family, would cease to be oceanic and become continental: such an 
idea would be repugnant to British opinion. Is it selfish to feel these 
things? I do not see that it is selfish; it is flesh and blood and nerves 
that would have to be cut and severed. 

_ Again, we are a democracy in the sense that governments are elected 
by universal suffrage. We are a great industrial country with many 
millions of industrial workers. It would be very difficult to render 
palatable to British miners or workers in the steel industry any proposi- 
tion under which the ultimate authority controlling their destinies was 
_a board of unknown gentlemen sitting in Coblentz. It may be that this _ 
is over-simplifying and distorting the argument; I myself agree that 
things would not be as bad as that; but that is not the point: the point 
is that this is how it could be represenned to the miners and workersand 
they would resent it very much indeed. Sees 

It may be true that a completely federated Europe with a sls army, 

_ navy, and air force would be from the military point of view a stronger 
element of defence than our present separate alliances and associations. 
“If General Eisenhower says so; I am fully prepared to believe him. It 
_ may also be true that it would be wise, from the purely technical point 
_ of view, for the several countries of western Europe to standardise their _ ae 

whole armament and for some of them to specialise on particular items. 
‘Thus France might provide all the artillery, Belgium all the tanks, and 
oc reat Britain concentrate on aircraft Poca: 
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This to the minds of those who believe in the rationalisation of in- 
dustry would appear to be an obvious distribution of effort. Yet to — 
those of us who fear a sudden onslaught it would seem preferable to 
disperse and not to concentrate in countries that might be vulnerable 
the manufacture of all types of armament. I give this as an example 
rather than as an argument. It indicates that, when the American tax- 
payer regards federal union as so simple a process that they cannot — 
understand why it is not immediately adopted they really are over- ~ 
simplifying a problem which is immensely intricate. , 

It has never been found easy to unify states who are conscious of a ~ 
separate identity: the Greeks, although the most intelligent race that 
ever lived, failed to create any durable union between their cities; the 
federation of the United States, even that of Canada or Australia, was 
not what might be described as a quick and easy process. Yet in their 
cases you had identity of race, language, and religion; identity of law 
and tradition. The necessity of union is self-evident; the possibility of 
achieving union most remote. Many years of incessant education would 
be needed before the ordinary British voter could fully understand the 
implications of such proposals; and you will readily agree that no Brit-_ 
ish Government can take action in so vital a change in our whole struc- ~ 
ture and attitude without the full support of the majority of the electors. 

But what can be done we have done. We have, at great cost to our- 
selves, made a tremendous effort to render our armament as one of the” 
Atlantic Treaty Powers proportionate to our capacity. No other coun- 
tries, except the United States and, curiously enough, Portugal, can” 
show a similar record. Really this rearmament, which we very much ~ 
dislike, is more important than any speeches at Strasbourg. Bec 
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